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samo time as the state library association 
with some joint sessions. The results 
toward a better appreciation of the trustees' 
duties, higher standards of library ad- 
ministration, value of the budget system, 



securing legislation and the dignity and 
value of the library as an educational force 
have been so satisfactory that we feel 
Indiana should urge other states to do 
likewise. 



THE SCHOOL-LIBRARY SITUATION IN THE SOUTH 

Bt C. C. Certain, Head of the Department of English, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, (formerly of Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.) 



My discussion of the school-library situ- 
ation in the South Is confined entirely to 
library conditions in the southern high 
schools. It seems advisable to discuss the 
situation from the standpoint of southern 
high-school libraries because, until recent- 
ly, little information has been available 
concerning library conditions in southern 
high schools. 

In the past any attempt to secure definite 
information from public officials as to high- 
school library conditions usually resulted 
in some such generalization as the follow- 
ing: 

"I am sorry I cannot give you any defi- 
nite information in regard to libraries in 
the public high schools of this state. Prac- 
tically every high school in the state has a 
library of some kind and many schools 
have excellent ones. In every new school 
building that is erected there is a room set 
apart for library purposes and by means 
of effort on part of faculty and pupils this 
room is soon supplied with books. 

"We have no public aid in support of high 
school libraries, but there is a certain 
amount set apart each year for the support 
of libraries for the common or elementary 
schools. 

"Few high schools have paid librarians. 
Yours very sincerely." 

Typical again is this reply from the sec- 
retary of one of our state library commis- 
sions: 

"The limited data which I have to give 
you on the subject of high school libraries 
was delayed because of absence from the 
office of the State Supervisor of High 
Schools, and on his return he has little to 
give us, etc. 

Very sincerely yours." 



Another letter that I might quote, from 
the Virginia Board of Education begins, 

"Our records on this subject I regret to 
say do not give as full information as I 
would desire." 

Legal emphasis has tended toward a 
greater development of library facilities in 
the elementary schools than In the high 
schools, and as a consequence little atten- 
tion is given to facts concerning high- 
school libraries in official reports from 
Btate departments. In most southern states 
there are school-library laws but the chief 
beneficiaries of state aid are the elementary 
schools, the rural schools, or perhaps at 
best only a few one or two-year high 
schools in the smaller towns. A recent 
investigation in the state of Virginia 
showed that the high schools of the larger 
cities as a rule do not receive aid from the 
state because the list of books from which 
libraries must be selected is too limited 
and does not contain good reference works. 
Most of these larger high schools depend 
upon donations from friends, patrons, and 
alumni associations. A few of them receive 
small annual appropriations from local 
boards; but as a rule any official relation 
with the state or municipality is so slight 
that no official records are kept regarding 
high-school libraries. 

In view of these facts the Southern Con- 
ference for Education and Industry at the 
suggestion of the N. E. A. Committee on 
High-School Libraries created in April, 
1915, a High-School Library Committee to 
make investigations and serve in an ad- 
visory way in bettering condition!. One 
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of the foremost objects of the Committee 
was to secure the appointment of local 
committees in all southern states. While 
these committees were being organized 
during the past winter a thorough inquiry 
was made into high-school library condi- 
tions in seventeen southern states. In 
order to coordinate this survey with that 
contemplated by the Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the question- 
naire of the National Committee was se- 
lected and used with only a few alterations. 
Through the cooperation of the National 
Bureau of Education copies of the question- 
naire were sent under government frank to 
3,729 southern high schools. Of the ques- 
tionnaires sent out there were returns from 
over 1,300, or about 35 per cent. 

At the outset the Committee considered 
it unwise to send a questionnaire of more 
than six or eight separate items, for fear 
of forestalling replies by excessive in- 
quiries; but the completed form contained 
more than seventy-two items. When this 
elaborate form was released, it was with 
the expectation of receiving returns aggre- 
gating from 7 per cent to 8 per cent, and of 
sacrificing a larger percentage of returns 
in order to secure the benefits that might 
result from advertising. The returns are 
tremendously significant, since they have in 
number exceeded all possible expectations 
and indicate an intense interest along 
library lines throughout the high schools 
of the South. 

The tabulation of figures from these re- 
turns is yet incomplete, but the Commit- 
tee is continuing its study of the question- 
naire with the view of publishing its find- 
ings in the form of a bulletin which will be 
issued by the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion during the ensuing year. The follow- 
ing facts may be stated as the most im- 
portant ascertained so far: 

1. The dates of establishment of southern 
high-school libraries indicate no growth in 
many cases, and the accumulation of much 
dead and useless material. 

2. Results are not commensurate with 
expenditures. 

3. Sources of income are unbusinesslike, 
show a lack of system and indicate ignor- 



ance of the importance of the library in the 
high school. 

4. The selection of books is haphazard, 
resulting in poorly balanced book collec- 
tions with very meager duplication of 
standard books. 

5. The use. of the reading room and books 
remains undeveloped. Illustrative material 
and periodicals are almost unknown. 

6. There is but little provision made for 
filing, classifying and cataloging the ma- 
terial in the libraries. 

7. Instruction in the use of books is 
given in but few instances and then but 
very imperfectly. 

8. The policy toward adult patrons and 
the public is unsatisfactory. The libraries 
are of but slight service to their communi- 
ties; even the children do scarcely any 
home-reading from library books. 

9. The few libraries having full-time, 
trained librarians are giving far superior 
service to those having part-time, un- 
trained workers. 

Statistics from this questionnaire show 
that the administration of high-school li- 
braries is almost universally neglected in 
the South. In Delaware, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma and Missouri, more than 
870 high schools report but 24 full-time 
librarians and but 10 part-time, at an aver- 
age annual salary of but $350 for the full- 
time librarian. Only 136, or 15.5 per cent, 
of the libraries in these high schools have 
card catalogs, and 56 of these are in the 
state of Missouri. 

The following statistics regarding condi- 
tions in Delaware, Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida are illuminating: 

The combined report of 235 high schools 
is as follows: 

Total number of volumes in libraries, 
144,173. 

Average number of volumes to the li- 
brary, 613. 

New volumes added past year, 17,063. 

Of these new volumes 10,688 or 62% 
were gifts. 

Increase in total number of volumes for 
the past year 13%. 

Income from states for past year, $65. 

Income from counties for past year, $1,349. 

Income from cities for past year, $1,411. 

Proportion of libraries borrowing from 
state librarians, 9% — none outside of the 
state of Virginia. 
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Proportion of libraries borrowing from 
state library commissions, 1.7% — none out- 
side of Delaware and Virginia. 

Proportion of libraries borrowing from 
state universities, 1.7% — none outside of 
Delaware and Virginia. 

Libraries with card catalogs, 16.5%. 

Libraries with books classified, 50.2%. 

Thirty-two per cent of the libraries take 
daily newspapers. 

Fourteen per cent keep newspaper clip- 
pings. 

Average number of magazines received 
per library, 3. 

9.4 per cent keep magazine clippings. 

6.3 per cent have sets of post cards. 

10.6 per cent have picture collections. 

3.8 per cent have collections of lantern 
slides. 

8 per cent have bulletin boards. 

3 per cent have full-time librarians. 

40 per cent keep libraries open to the 
public. 

16 per cent report public libraries in the 
same town. 

60 per cent of the high schools in towns 
with public libraries report cooperation in 
some form. 

In reply to the question, "Who selects the 
books?" one high-school principal wrote 
laconically, "Nobody now." Another sig- 
nificant reply to this question was "Who- 
ever donates them." 

Under the heading "Needs" were listed: 
funds; more books and definite income; 
regular appropriation; more money for 
books and card catalogs; new books and 
equipment; regular librarian; better cata- 
logs; paid librarian full-time; organiza- 
tion; a librarian and a suitable room; bet- 
ter supervision; more books, more room 
and a librarian; books and periodicals. 

The needs in other states, as expressed 
on the questionnaires returned are much 
the same as those given by the high schools 
in Delaware, Virginia, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida. "A librarian" is demanded 
by 21 high schools in Missouri; one asks 
that she be a "cataloging librarian." In 
Louisiana and Missouri many ask for defi- 
nite appropriations. One reports, "We have 
the merest start; we need everything." 

Conclusions as to many points are ob- 
vious. Nearly every southern high school 
does seem to have a library of a sort, but 
few high schools appear to be getting the 



utmost or even much from their libraries. 
Very few teachers seem to understand the 
function of the library. This is shown by 
the fact that there is little or no use of 
loans from state agencies, and but slight 
cooperation with public libraries. The se- 
lection of books and of student assistants 
in the library is haphazard. There is 
almost no systematic instruction in the 
use of libraries; and there are very few 
card catalogs, collections of pictures, slides, 
clippings and other such material. Many 
libraries have no bulletin boards and in 
very few cases is the use of the bulletin 
board understood. Nearly every high 
school reports a confusing variety of 
methods of selecting books. The periodicals 
received have been selected in most cases 
with even less foresight. Many of them, 
no doubt, were received as gifts. On the 
list of periodicals are the "Ladies home 
journal," the "Pathfinder," the "Midland 
Methodist," "Modern Priscilla," the "De- 
lineator," the "Hibbert journal," the "Chris- 
tian herald," and the "Cosmopolitan." 

Notwithstanding the many discouraging 
facts brought out through the inquiry, the 
outlook is hopeful. On the question sheets 
returned were many requests for literature 
on "How to use the bulletin board" and 
how to get other advantages. The main 
trouble seems to be ignorance, especially 
ignorance of the function of the library 
and how to remedy existing conditions. 

Miss Lucy E. Fay, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and a member of the 
High-School Library Committee, states her 
conclusions in these words: 

"Such expressions 'under greatest needs' 
as, a larger library; comfortable, respect- 
able furniture; almost everything at pres- 
ent; a library that will occupy the idle and 
leisure time of pupils; more good reading 
material and means of getting people Inter- 
ested; a library room and a 'posted' libra- 
rian; more room and more books; by all 
means a librarian in charge all the time, 
— such expressions as these show the trend. 
It needs more intelligent direction. Some- 
how we must go forward until every high 
school, of the first class at least, has: 

1. Annual and adequate library funds. 

2. Sufficient library room, both reading 
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room and shelf room, to accommodate the 
needs of the school. 

3. Better selection of books and wiser 
buying. 

4. Instruction of pupils in the use of 
books and the library, to be given by the 
librarian and required for credit of all 
pupils. 

5. A trained librarian with the rank and 
salary of a teacher." 

The securing of trained librarians is of 
the greatest fundamental importance. 

Recently the principal of the Gilbert 
High School of Winsted, Connecticut, 
wrote me: 

"I am convinced of the fact that the li- 
brarian is as important as the library itself, 
because in this school for twenty-one years 
we had a library practically as good as our 
present day library; but for the first thir- 
teen of these twenty-one years the library 
was not properly administered with the re- 
sult that it was of no practical value to 
the school. For the last seven or eight 
years we have had a well-equipped libra- 
rian and the result is that with the same 
books, practically, the library is the busiest 
and at the same time the most useful part 
of the whole plant, hundreds of pupils 
using it every day; while, according to a 
census that I made seven and one-half 
years ago, only 24 pupils had ever set foot 
within the library. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that our problem is to get the ap- 
pointment of the right kind of librarians 
and thus make secure the right selection 
of books. The librarian and the books 
will not fail to make the desired connec- 
tion with the needs of the school." 

The high-school library situation in the 
South can be but imperfectly understood 
without some knowledge of the variety of 
activities carried on by sub-committees of 
the Southern Conference. For the recent 
meeting of the Conference in New Orleans, 
La., seven special reports were prepared 
by the chairman of these sub-committees. 
The report of Dr. Milledge L. Bonham, pro- 
fessor of history in Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on Rural High-School Libraries in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Missouri,. Oklahoma and 
Texas, bears testimony to the usefulness of 
the local state committees. The members 
of these committees, Dr. Bonham reported, 
have through personal contact and letters 
urged leaders to promote the movement 



for better high-school libraries. Th« fol- 
lowing excerpt indicates the nature of th« 
work that is being done. 

"Talks have been made in these states 
at teachers' institutes, at conventions, and 
to classes in normal schools and teachers' 
colleges. Articles and letters have been 
published in the general press, journals of 
education and professional journals along 
allied lines. In many instances the press 
has, by editorial comment, materially aided 
the work. In most cases state departments 
of public instruction have willingly co- 
operated; though, in some instances othef 
problems have been regarded as of more 
immediate moment than libraries. Where 
it seemed expedient tentative effort was 
made in the direction of securing state li- 
brary commissions, traveling libraries and 
directors of public school libraries. The 
local committees are endeavoring in some 
states to organize state conferences in the 
state teachers' associations. Interest has 
been aroused, promises of help secured and 
plans formulated. A foundation has been 
laid for real progress in the light of intelli- 
gence secured from this year's question- 
naire." 

Another report of peculiar interest is 
that by Mrs. Pearl Williams Kelley, state 
director of Library Extension, Nashville, 
Tenn. This report has as its subject, "Li- 
brary conditions in the rural high schools 
of Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Florida 
and Tennessee." 

"In these states," says Mrs. Kelley, "the 
rural high-school library consists usually 
of only a shelf or two of poorly selected 
books, being in reality a pathetic collection 
and in no sense a library. In but few in- 
stances has the unsuited collection been 
supplemented by well-balanced school li- 
braries. At its best the rural school library 
is in varying stages of development, first 
as a table or corner devoted to library in- 
terests, and in but very rare instances a 
room equipped with carefully chosen books 
and periodicals, with pictures adorning the 
walls, and plants and flowers adding to the 
attractiveness of the room. The library 
and the reading room are combined, and 
under favorable conditions separate from 
the study hall. Few of even the best libra- 
ries have the books classified, fewer have 
them shelf-listed, and still fewer cataloged. 
A trained librarian giving her entire time 
to the administration of the library and re- 
ceiving a salary equal to any teacher in the 
school is almost unheard of. The benefits 
accruing from rural high-school library 
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acquisition, however, are making their ap- 
peal to the entire rural population by 
nourishing and building up the best pos- 
sible activities of the country boy and girl, 
and by preventing the adult mind from 
running around upon a cycle of hard in- 
dustrial facts. The non-reading habit, so 
common to the average rural community 
is being gradually broken down." 

For the state of West Virginia, Mr. Wal- 
ter Barnes of the Fairmont Normal School 
prepared an exhaustive report. Mr. Barnes 
drew up eight counts in the indictment 
against the high-school libraries in the 
cities of the state and at the same time 
indicated the direction along which im- 
provements should be made. Reports simi- 
lar to the report for West Virginia have 
been completed for Maryland, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Virginia, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Missouri, with detailed supplementary 
reports upon the question of high-school 
library control in the South. 



Only a beginning has been made in the 
undertakings of the Committee on South- 
ern High-School Libraries. The greatest 
task ahead consists in the awakening of 
public sentiment. Public opinion must be 
aroused concerning the functions, services, 
and needs of the high-school library. Spe- 
cific problems must be solved more defi- 
nitely regarding the administration, the 
maintenance, the organization, and the use 
of the high-school library. Investigations 
must be made regarding school-library 
legislation in southern states. Work in 
the future must be done with sufficient 
completeness and authoritativeness to ap- 
peal strongly to taxpayers, school boards, 
and teachers. The forthcoming bulletin, 
now being prepared by the Committee, will 
contain a constructive program for high- 
school library development throughout the 
South. 



ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO— RELATIVELY SPEAKING 
By Mabt S. Saxe, Librarian, Westmount (P. Q.) Public Library 



When the British delegate to the Ameri- 
can Library association meeting was in 
this country in 1913, he journeyed home- 
ward via Montreal, Westmount, Quebec, to 
take his steamer for Liverpool. We, there- 
fore, had an opportunity to entertain him 
by asking him to tea at the Place Viger 
Hotel, a Canadian Pacific hostelry, ex- 
tremely well run. And there on a wide 
balcony, with flippy awnings, and potted 
plants tea was served. 

Our guest I remember stirred his cup 
very fast, tasted it, and murmured, "Oh! 
my aunt!" Now I have never been quite 
sure whether that tea was to his liking or 
not. But the expression, "Oh! my aunt!" 
has remained with us, and I have been apt 
to use it when surprised. 

Therefore when your secretary wrote to 
me in May, and asked if I was ready to 
come here tonight and tell you somewhat 
of a dead and gone New England poet 
whose centenary is this June, 1916, I was 



startled enough to have said "Oh! My 
aunt!" but I had to change the gender, and 
say "Oh! My uncle!" 

It seems that your president, Miss Plum- 
mer, thought you might feel an interest in 
this Vermonter who amused an older gen- 
eration. And now that the incense which 
has been wafted toward Shakespeare's 
image, has all vanished into 'airy air,' — 
I quote the bard of Avon's own language 
which we know to be good despite the com- 
mentators, — and now that the disputes, as 
to whether Shakespeare ever ate Bacon or 
not, are more or less settled, perhaps you 
will be ready to hear of the anniversary 
of the birth of a much, much humbler 
poet. 

John Godfrey Saxe was born on June 2, 
1816, in a very northernmost corner of 
Vermont, in a town marked on the early 
maps of Franklin county as Saxe's Mills. 
We know it as Highgate. He was born in 
the frame house, still standing, which had 



